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Tris was the moment Mrs. Redfield had often anticipa- 
ted with the yearning of unappeased curiosity. She had 
never been able to penetrate the mystery which surround- 
ed the early days of her charge ; and it is not strange, in 
the contracted circle of her thoughts and wishes, she con- 
sidered the development about to take place, as important 
as any event which had occurred in the annals of the hu- 
man race, since the declaration of American Independence. 

How limited isthe world in which an individual moves ! 
—and what a magnifying power self possesses. A solar mi- 
croscope that can make a beetle’s wing appear as large as the 
main-sail of a man-of-war, is poor and tame compared 
with the magnificence objects assume by coming home to 
one’s ‘*own business and bosom.” If you wish to make 
a man your friend, praise what belongs to him, and only 
speak of yourself, as it were, for his gratification—as the 
stranger told his story to the farmer and his wife. 

« T will begin,” said he, ‘‘ with my name, which is M’ 
Leod.” 

‘¢ What is your given name, if I may be so bold ?”’—in- 
quired Mrs. Redfield. 
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George—Madam.” 

** Ah, then the boy is your’s.” 

*¢ Certainly, they are both my children.” 

The impatience of Mrs. Redfield’s curiosity was now grat- 
ified, and she listened with decent composure while M’ 
Leod continued. 

*¢ These children are both mine, but they had different 
mothers. The mother of Mary died when the infant was 
but three days old, conjuring me, with her last breath, to 
place the child under the care of a particular female friend 
of her own. I was not myself acquainted with the lady to 
whom my daughter was to be consigned, but believing my 
wife was the best judge of the manner in which the child 
should be reared, and anxious to gratify the last wishes of 
my beloved Mary I promised. The arrangement was a 
wrong one, and I have since bitterly regretted that I did 
not beseech my dying wife not to take from me, from my 
care, the dear pledge of our Jove. I would have devoted 
myself to her education—and then—but no matter—let me 
tell what did occur, not what might have been accomplish- 
ed. I placed my daughter with the lady my wife recom- 
mended—that lady was a bigotted Catholic, and completely 
did she succeed in instilling her tenets into the heart and 
soul of my child. In the mean time, to divert that painful 
sense of deep loneliness which weighed down my spir- 
its, I went to Europe and travelled over the continent for 
several years. Svon after my réturn I married again, and 
with shame and sorrow I confess, that till my second wife 
was taken from me I never paid much attention to the man- 
ner in which my daughter had been educated. 

The lady who had adopted her belonged to a highly re- 
spected family, they were rich and I felt satisfied that all 
the accomplishments of a lady would be taught my little 
Mary. Onthe decease of my second wife I resolved to 
take Mary home. I had suffered too severely in the loss of 
beloved ones to wish for another of those ties that, in my 
case, seemed only formed to be broken. Mary was fifteen, 
and I took her home to be mistress of my house.” — 

*¢ Was the lady, who brought her up willing to part with 
her ?” asked Mrs. Redfield. 

‘¢ She was not, madam, entirely willing, yet she seemed to 


pity my sorrows ; and on the whole to think the plan I had 
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formed a judicious one, and she persuaded Mary to accom- 
pany me home. I now believe it was done by the advice of 
a Catholic priest to undermine my faith—they probably 
calculated that the pious example of my child woald influ 
ence me, and the priest would have access to my house, and 
might exercise his ghostly care over the education of. my 
infant son. O, these Jesuits! did they make half the sac- 
rifices, employ half the zeal in gaining heaven as they do 
in gaining proselytes what saints they would be ! 

“T soon found my daughter was a Catholic—a devotee— 
for she was by nature all artlessness, and though she had had 
lessons enough in the science of religious convenance, and 
had been taught that all means by which the true faith (the 
Catholic) could be advanced were justifiable, yet her pure 
heart could not be contaminated by the worst leaven of wick- 
edness which corrupts human nature—hypocrisy. I learn- 
ed from her lips or her manner sufficient to alarm and al- 
most overwhelm me. Would you believe it ? my own child 
had been taught to regard me with horror as a heretic, and 
she thought to love me was asin which required absolution, 
and even trembled and wept when any parental tenderness on 
my part had awakened a return of affectionate confidence 
on hers. There is nothing so checks and chills the purest, 
warmest, holiest emotions of our nature as religious bigotry 
and fanaticism. It binds the soul in chains which rust and 
canker til] a moral paralysis ensues, and all the natural and 
innocent feelings of the heart are turned to vile or cruel pur- 
poses. If I am severe against bigotry and fanaticism—re- 
member I speak from experience, from suffering. 

‘* Had Mary when she came to live with me, been wholly 
separated from the influence of those who directed her faith, 
she would doubtless have been easily won to love and trust 
me as her father and friend, and then her mode of worship 
would not have been attended with any dangerous conse- 
quences ; but notwithstanding all my vigilance, I could not 
prevent ‘the priest from seeing and advising her, and he 
used his power over her mind to frighten and intimidate, 
till she resolved to enter a convent, and even endeavored 
to escape clandestinely from home, for that purpose. I did 
every thing in my power to divert her from this self-immo- 
lation on the altar of bigotry. I persuaded, reasoned, com- 
manded, entreated—all was vain—I could not convince her 
the sacrifice was not her duty. At last adopted a new re- 
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solution I told her if she would take care of her little brother 
one year, in the manner I should direct, (as I had business 
in France, and must be absent all that time,) she should 
then be at liberty to enter a convent, if she still continued to 
wish it. 

‘¢ After consulting with her spiritual guide she consented to 
do what I had proposed. ‘The priest no doubt calculated 
on being able to keep up his communication with her, but 
I had determined it should be otherwise.” 

‘¢Pray how came you to think of bringing her here ?” 
asked Mrs. Redfield. 

‘<] must answer that question in your own way, by ask- 
ing another—do you recollect a Mr. Martin, who was near- 
ly killed by the overturning of the stage, in this village, 
about eighteen months ago?” 

‘¢ Do we remember it ?”’ said Mr. Redfield—‘ I guess we 
do, Sir. Why Mr. Martin was brought into this very room, 
and never went out of the house for ”— 

“Three months and three days ”—eagerly cried Mrs. 
Redfield. 
‘¢T know it all,” said M’Leod, ‘“‘ Martin was my most 
intimate friend, and he did justice to your kindness and 

hospitality, and the kindness, too, of Mr. Watson. 

could do but little to alleviate his sufferings,” observ- 
ed Watson, while his cheek crimsoned with evident delight 
at the praise of M’Leod. 

** Ah, but you did a great deal,” said Mrs. Redfield nod- 
ding and smiling significantly.—She had already penetra- 
ted the secret, and felt that she could not do a more politic 
thing than bear testimony in favor of Watson ; and for once 
inclination and interest, truth and tact alike prompted the 
eulogy to living merit ; and praise, that apparently sim- 
ple and yet most delicate and difficult affair on earth to man- 
age discreetly, not excepting advice, was breathed from the 
heart as well as bestowed by the judgment of the good la- 
dy, who continued with increasing elevation of voice, as 
she observed the égatisfaction of M’Leod—‘ Yes Mr. Wat- 
son did every thing for the poor wounded gentleman, stay- 
ing night and day by his bed-side, and I often thought it 
was more owing to Mr. Watson than the doctor that he re- 
covered at last.”’ : 

“Mr. Martin is fully sensible of these obligations, madam,” 
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said M’Leod, ‘‘and to convince you how highly he ap- 
preciates the kindness he received and the goodness 
of heart and mind that prompted such judicious benevo- 
lence, I need only say, that it wasentirely from his report 
and recommendation | was induced to place my Children 
here. I could tell along story——but it is of no consequence 
to unveil all my motives. Suffice it to say, I wished to 
place Mary where there was not a breath of popery ; and 
I wished her to be in an entirely new scene, where she 
would have to reason for herself, and see the world under 
a different aspect from what it had been presented to her 
mind. She was bound by a solemn promise not to write to 
the priest or her friends, or to communicate in any manner to 
any person aught respecting herself or family. You were 
likewise bound not to ask any questions.” 

‘1 do not wonder you made her promise not to write to 
the priest, but why was there any need of being so secret 
with us? You did not think, I hope, that we would endea- 
vour to strengthen her Catholic faith,’ said Mr. Redfield. 
‘¢ Quite the reverse, Sir,”’ replied M’Leod, smiling, ‘ I 
feared you would be too zealous a reformer. You would 
have probably thought it your duty to argue with her on 
the subject of religion, and I did not think it best to have 
her young, sensitive mind filled with the bitterness of con- 
troversial theology. Her creed was that of feeling, she had 
been educated a ” Catholic, and it requires something more 
powerful than advice or arguments to overcome the pre- 
possessions of our childhood. I knew, inshort, her feelings 
must, by some means be interested for pretestants, that she 
must attached to individuals of that silinion: and 
see that they were worshippers of her God, before she would 
even allow it possible they might be cheistions: 

I made it for your interest to treat her kindly, and I trust- 
ed from Mr. Martin’s representations (and indeed 1 know 
it to be the character of New-Englanders) that when no pe- 
cuniary temptation operated to check your good feelings 
or warp your principles from the straight line of duty, 
there would be no lack of those tender domestic attentions 
which my children so particularly needed.” 

*¢ But why did you appear so mysterious—if I may be 
so bold?” inquired Mrs. Redfield. 

‘4Because I could, more forcibly appeal to your consciences. 
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Pardon me, madam, when I say I would rather trust to your 
sense of religious duty or to your charity, than your—hones- 
ty, in fulfilling a bargain. Our maxims of trade are dangerous 
clogs on morality. There is not the high tone of Castil- 
ian honor among yankees. I have heard it gravely assert- 
ed by a professor of your faith, that men should have a 
business conscience, and a religious conscience ; and I know 
that good men, are very prone to do and say that, in the 
way of trade, which, were they not accustomed to think all 
is fair which is not discovered to be a cheat, they would re- 


volt from as a heinous sin. . Instead of doing as they would 


be done by, christians, even high-toned christians adhere 
to the maxim that, in the way of trade every man must take 
care of himself. So you see,” he continued, smiling, 
‘that in the way of trade, or by bargain only, I should not 
have felt easy to have entrusted my children with you, but 
connected with the solemn associations of a promise that 
appealed to your conscience, as well as a mystery to your 
imagination, I felt satisfied you would be faithful. I had no 
need of endeavoring to interest your benevolence, or I doubt 
not [I should have found you as kind-hearted as my friend 
Martin described you.” 

The last compliment effectually soothed the mortification 
which the worthy couple could not help feeling while they 
listened to the observations on trade. Mr. Redfield long 
afterwards confessed to his wife that he never attempted to 
make a ‘‘ good bargain,” without thinking of M’Leod. 
‘¢ And the thought ‘does me good too,” said he ‘‘ for it 
makes me more solicitous to do right, to do as I would be 
done by, lest I should bring a reproach on my religion.” 

‘| have seen much of the world,” continued M’Leod, 
‘¢and I am convinced that to make men wiser, happier and 
better we must cultivate the benevolent and social affections. 
This can only be done by kindness and persuasion. You 
might as easily melt wax by the contact of ice, as humanize 
the heart by severity. It has hitherto been the grand object 
of civilization to awaken the sagacity of people to their pe- 
cuniary interests only, and they have in consequence grown 
selfish and sinful, generally in proportion to their boasted 
refinement of character. Knowledge has been power, and 
has been used for oppression as much as physical force ; 
and the Catholic priesthood is not the only combination, 
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professing godliness, that has used its influence and gained 
its ends by fostering the worst passions of the multitude.” 

‘© You speak of Catholics,’ said Mr. Redfield, ‘+ have 
you no fears that the priest will again trouble the conscience 
of your daughter, and persuade her to enter a convent ? 
These Priests I ain told, are insinuating and persevering fel- 
lows.”’ 

Mrs. Redfield langhed outright, as she turned her eyes on 
Watson, who blushed like a girl of fifteen, though he did 
not look very miserable under her suspicious glance. Mr. 
Redfield, for the first time was a little enlightened, and the 
reply of M’Leod did not utterly astound him, as his wife 
flattered herself it would do. Indeed the farmer always 
maintained that the idea had come into his head a good 
many times, only he had not thought it prudent to mention 
the thing. Tt i is very seldom that a Yankee will own he 
was fairly and wholly unprepared for any occurrence. 

‘¢ My daughter,” said M’Leod smiling, ‘ will I hope be, 
for the fucure, under clerical influence, bat not Catholic. My 
friend Mr. Watson has asked and obtained my consent to 
watch over her faith in the spirit of love, which is the only 
human means that can really and permanently change the 
heart and the opinions.” 

The congratulations that followed may be easier imagin- 
ed than repeated. Mrs. Redfield was clamorous in her : ap- 
probation of the plan. She thought the only way to pre- 
vent all fears for Mary was to have the wedding take place 
before she left Brattleborough. ‘* Let her only be married,” 
said the good wife, ‘‘ and she will hate the name of a con- 
vent. LamsureI do. I think it may bea fit place for: 
ugly cross old maids, but to make a beautiful young girl go 
into one and take a vow to stay there all her days, is an aw- 
ful sin.” 

Mr. Redfield agreed to all this, but still he could not 
help expressing a wish that he had known the exact state 
of Mary’s mind when she first came to his house, as he 
‘¢ really believed he could have convinced her, from the Bi- 
ble that the Catholic religion was very wrong, not to say 
dangerous and wicked.”’ 

““T do not doubt your ability to argue, my good friend.” 
said M’Leod, “ and I know that arguments may silence, 
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even convince, but it is only love that can lead us in the 
way we should go, especially when we are young. Mary’s 
heart was in favor of the Catholics ; it was her affections 
not her reason and judgment that were perverted. We 
protestants have now gained the victory because we have 
gained her love. She is convinced of your goodness, for 
she has experienced your kindness, and all the proofs you 
could have brought from holy writ in favor of your tenets 
would have weighed as nothing in her mind, compared 
with the proofs of your benevolent solicitude for her hap- 
iness which she has felt in the daily tenderness that has 
so carefully watched over her and her little brother. She 
now feels there may be Christians out of the Catholic com- 
munion. This was what I hoped when placing her here. 
I was aware that she would not mingle in the gayeties of 
the world, and had I boarded her in a family where amuse- 
ment was ostensibly the object of pursuit, her melancholy 
would have been increased by the contrast, and she would 
robably have made her seclusion as perfect as though she 
had been in a convent. But in this quiet place, and with 
such sober people, Mary naturally thought she had no 
temptations of the senses to guard against. It would not be 
wrong to contemplate and admire ‘the beautiful works of 
her Creator, and thus she was drawn abroad, and has im- 
bibed a taste and love for natural scenery, nal that feeling 
of healthy, innocent enjoyment while gratifying her curi- 
osity, which the monastic ritual would find it difficult to 
overcome. ‘The best weapon to combat superstition is, in 
my opinion, to awaken the religion of the heart, (not the 
spirit of controversy) and this may most effectually be done 
by leading the mind to contemplate the goodness of God, 
while experiencing kindness from man. “Never yet wasa 
human heart won to worship, acceptably, the true God by 
fear. I do not say the threatenings of the law are not ne- 


~ cessary, and sometimes effectual to deter from crime and 


keep the bad from open villanies ; but it is only the Gospel 
breathing ‘ peace on earth, and good will to the children of 
men,’ that can make Christians.” 

_ 1 do not know whether Mr. Redfield ever exactly coin- 
cided with these sentiments of his guest ; but the compli- 
ments paid to the conduct of himself and spouse effectually 
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reconciled him to the practice of liberality in this case. 
He acknowledged the scheme had been good because it had 
succeeded. How few have any other criterion of merit 
when judging the conduct, opinions or plans of others than 
their success ! 

Mrs. Redfield was perfectly satisfied, after she found Mr. 
M’Leod intended the wedding should be solemnized at her 
house. Such a glorious bustle as she enjoyed had never 
before fallen to her mortal lot, for though the wedding was 
private she had the satisfaction of telling the strange story, 
as original news to all the village. And moreover she re- 
ceived several valuable presents from Mr. M’Leod and 
Mary ; and she becaine, from that time, quite a lady in her 
dress and deportment, that is, she displayed taste as well as 
neatness in her apparel, and her manners were gentle, her 
voice ‘* soft and low” and the spirit of kindness and con- 
tentment seemed to have made its home in her heart, and 
keep its sweet smile always ready for her lip—and her influ- 
ence, (for she became a very fashionable woinan, having been 
so connected with a mystery and a love match,) has doubtless 
had an effect on the ladies of Brattleborough, as every per- 
son will find, who visits there, that they all partake the same 
characteristics. 

Mary the sweet nun—returned to the South, the happy 
wife of the Rev. Alexander Watson, and the Catholic Priest 
excommunicated her from his heaven ; but she cared little for 
that, while she had the hope of accompanying her beloved 
hushand in his Christian course. It was no doubt from some 
of the many beautiful drawings she made of the scenery 
around Brattleborough, that the picture at the Atheneum 
was copied. 


ZZEOLIAN HARP. 


Why is there sadness in thy changing tone, 
Harp of the viewless air ? 

Oh, is that melting melody thine own ? 
Where’s the unseen hand ? where ? 
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Thou hast no note of earthly sound, or spell— 
No science in thy form ; 

Yet thou art holy—sweet as vesper swell, 
Or wild as rushing storm. 


Not like the sea-harp* which in coral cave 
?Mid ocean’s treasure dwells, 
Casting o’er naiads, ’neath the star-lit wave, 


Its many music spells. 


Not as that shell art thou, harp of the air, 
So mournful—yet so sweet ; 

Thou hast no lively strain to “ banish care,” 
For joy thou art not meet. 


Yet ever, harp, thou hast some varying note ! 
O’er thee in spring-tide hour, 

Soft thrilling airs in dove-like murmurs float, 

_ As wind through shell or flower.— 


And the lone breeze, which bears the falling leaf, 
And fiower perish’d-sere, 

Far from each fairy foot—and shade—and grief, 
Sweeps thy chords withont fear !— 


Wild harp ! I listen to thy music tone, 
As ’twere to voices blest.— 

While its strange breathings hast the spirit bor ne 
Into a holy rest.— 


Glen. C——. 81h. Mo—. 1830. A-~E. 


i 


EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. No. III. 
THE CONFIDANT. 


Martha Gilmore had a confidant, as not every young la- 
dy chooses to have ; but ber confidant was as truly worthy 
of her trust, as fidelity and affection could render her. 
If ever Annie Wells erred, it was because her judgment was 


* The ‘ Buceiaum Harp, or Harp shell. 
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warped by her prejudices, (who is wholly free from prej- 
udice ?) not because her heart was wrong. She always 
meant to do right, and prayed to be led in the right way. 
Perhaps she did not pray enough for a humble temper. 
Probably she did not, for she was a little inclined to self- 
sufficiency. 

Martha had always conversed freely with Annie upon 
every subject which affected her, as they had been friends 
from childhood. She had not, however, shewn her any of 
Henry Willis’ letters, nor woold she, perhaps, had not 
Annie called on her one morning just as she was folding up 
her answer to his last, which lay open on the table. And 
here let me describe them to you, for I passed their parlor 
window just as Annie took a chair beside Martha, and they 

each returned my salutation with a bow and a smile. 
Their faces were so strongly indicative of their characters, 
that I must hazard a failure in attempting to pourtray them. 

Perhaps neither of these young ladies would be called 
pretty among beautiful girls. It might have been the real 
piety of their hearts, their habits of charity and benevolence ; 
perhaps it was the brilliant color of their cheeks, the one 
heightened by exercise, and the other by feeling »—that 
made me think them so handsome just then. 

Annie was several years the elder of the two; her eves 
were of the deepest shade of hazel, and her dark brown hair 
was disposed in large braids above her high forehead. The 
expression of her Grecian features was almost unvarying. 
It was only by the deep paleness, or the bright flush of her 
cheek, that the stranger might guess her feelings, for she 
seldom laughed or wept, and unless with intimate friends, 
was quite reserved andsilent. Martha was tall and slight- 
ly formed. Her light blue eyes would have been called 
white, if her complexion had been dark, but as it was snowy, 
they appeared to be of exactly the right hue. Her yellow 
—no, not that exactly—but a bright shade between sandy 
and auburn—curls fell about her neck in graceful profusion. 
Her countenance and her, words alike expressed every sen- 
timent of her heart, so that ifshe had not been exceedingly 
kind and generous, sie must have made numerous enemies. 

‘Do let me see that letter, and the answer: do dear Mar- 
tha. I have shewn you several of mine, and of Mr. Lord’s 
too—you have never shewn me one.’ 
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‘But you have been engaged a whole year, Annie, and 
every body knows it. Why should you feel bashful about 
your love letters ? I cannot cunsider myself really engaged 
until we obtain my guardian’s consent, which has not yet 
been asked. Still, 1 believe I must not refuse you,” she 
added, seeing how disappointed Annie looked ; and she 
handed her the letters. 

Annie could not quite conceal the dislike she felt at the 
style of freedom with which Henry’s letter was written. It 
seemed like a brother’s letter to a sister. Still more was she 
vexed with Martha’s reply, which breathed the same spirit. 
That unreserve was less becoming in a lady than in a gen- 
tleman, she thought. ‘I amafraidthat you do not like my 
letter, Annie,’ said Martha. 

‘I could almost wish to dissemble alittle for your sake, 
dear Martha; but I don’t know how, and it wouldn’t be right 
ifI did. I do think Henry’s letter is too familiar, and 
yours too.’ 

‘ Well, lam sorry you think so, for I should not know how 
to write in any other way. Henry and I have always been 
friends. We have always attended the same school ; and 
we’ve played, and danced, and sung, and walked together 
ever since we were children. How unnatural it would be 
for us to correspond in that grand and ceremonious style 
which is so becoming to you and your dignified bean, who 
had never seen each other until you had come to years of 
discretion. You treat him like a minister as he is, and call 


‘him Mr.—he treats you like a Lady Abbess and calls you Miss 


and Madam. If Henry and I were obligedto use so much 
etiquette, we should feel as awkward as a washerwoman 
with a train to her frock.’ 

‘ To be sure long acquaintance makes some difference, but 
not all ; I still think you should not write so familiarly.’ 

‘ Well then, Annie, I’ll throw away this letter, if you’ll 
tell me how to write another.’ , 

Annie dictated the letter to her just as she thought she 
would herself have written to Mr. Lord ; but she was deceiv- 
ed : astiffer production perhaps has rarely been manufactur- 
ed, even by a new militia captain. 

‘Oh dear, Annie how cold this seems ; Henry will think 
I am in a great pet about something or other.’ 

‘Oh, no, Martha he will understand that you now see 
your error, and he will try to correct his own.’ 
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Henry had not seen Martha for several months, nor heard 
from: her, excepting by her own letters. His last letter had 
been his very kindest one, and he was expecting an equally 
kind reply, when he was quite stupitied by the constrained 
and unintelligible epistle which had been composed by Mar- 
tha’s confidant. At first he was in complete perplexity, 
unable to imagine any cause for the change ; then he fan- 
cied she was offended with him ; but on recollection he felt 
assured he had given her no cause of ill-humour ; and he 
suspected she was insane. All at once the truth, as he be- 
lieved, flashed across his mind, and in one moment his de- 
termination was fixed. There was a young farmer in their 
native place, who had long been endeavouring to gain Mar- 
tha’s good graces ; but when Henry was there, she did not 
care for him. Now, he fancied, that, he being absent, 

‘propinquity being a great thing, and perseverance being 
almost irresistible, Martha had chosen to discard him, and 
patronize his richer and older rival. ‘Ill not stand in her 
way,’ thought he, and he answered her in so haughty a style, 
that poor Martha burst into tears on reading it. However 
she did not ask Annie’s advice now, nor did she shew her 
the letter, although they were still affectionate to each other. 

Martha was a high-spirited girl, and she said to herself, 
‘If Henry is too proud to ask an explanation, I am too 
proud to explain,’ and she never answered the letter. She 
was almost as much in faultas Henry ; but do not reproach 
her now, she has suffered enough for it. They will proba- 
bly never meet again, and perhaps never know each other’s 
sufferings, occasioned by that unhappy quarrel. They re- 
main unmarried. Henry’ is in another country, and Mar- 
tha has betaken herself to the wrath-subduing occupation 
of school-keeping. ‘These few circumstances I have related 
that every lady may know the reason, which I have so of- 
ten been asked, why so intelligent and amiable a lady as 
Miss Martha Gilmore should decline so many good offers 
of matrimony, and obstinately continue lonely and homeless. 

Her proud spirit would have impelled her to reject the 
dashing merchant, who offered her a home merely because 
he pitied her, and wanted a housekeeper: (he thonght 
a housekeeper would be more faithful to his affairs, if she 
was his wife, than if she was only hired to superintend his 
domestic concerns ;) and the young lawyer, who, because she 
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wasa forsaken one, tendered her his hand, asa favor which 
me: ited the deepest gratitude, including instant and jovous 
acceptance of it. But she had better proposals than these. 
There was the collegian—farmer, above mentioned, who 
was an excellent and gentlemanly personage, and who lov- 
ed her with all his heart : and the minister, whom she ad- 
mired and esteemed, and all but loved. She has refused 
them all, and quietly devotes herself to her little school, 
making her pupils as wise and happy as possible, and doing 
besides, all the good she can. 

She savs she doves not believe early friendships ever are 
prospered : and in her own case, she does not now greatly 
regret the blight of her young hopes ; for she thinks if they 
had been realized, she night have loved this world too well, 
and dreaded death. Now her affections are in heaven, and 
all her hopes are there also. In that blessed country she 
expects to be reconciled to the friend whom she so unhap- 
pily offended. Let no favored one vainly expend her coin- 
passion on Martha Gilmore, for she is by no means wretch- 
ed, although she is very sober. She is content now, and in 


the next life she expects to be perfectly happy. 
EVERALLIN. 


LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 
Addressed to Miss M. B. 


Love not the world ; its riches can no solid peace impart, 

“Lean not on earth,” twill prove a spear, and pierce thee to 
the heart ; 

And could ambition’s grasp secure earth's dearest, noblest prize, 

How sorrowful the thought, that all must end in ‘* Here he lies.” 


Love not the world ; although gay hope may promise brighter 


years, 
Thou know’st ’tis vain—’tis but a dream; thy bitter burning tears 


So often shed o’er blighted flowers, the scenes of future joy, — 
Are sad mementos that the world enchants but to decoy. 


Love not the world ; around its form deception’s veil is flung, 
And even friendship’s kindest words are oft in mockery sung ; 
The heart, that once its tale of love, with blushing rapture told— 
How soon unmindful of its vows—how passionless and cold. 
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Love not the world ; its boasted joys are sorrows in disguise ; 
Its peace is strife, its pleasure pain, its favor, weeping eyes ; 
A storm succeeds the morn that broke with beauty, life and light, 
And disappointment withers all, that once was fair and bright, 


Love not the world ; its fairest flowers are sure to droop and die ; 
And Hope’s bright bowers, by fancy reared, will soon in ruin lie; 
The friends that now around us move, the faithful and the true, 
Will soon extend the parting hand, and speak the sad adieu. 


Love that above ; that peaceful world by God’s bright presence 
blest, 

Where weary, sighing, sorrowing man shall find eternal rest ; 

Where warring winds no more shall vex the calm, untroubled sky ; 


But God shall wipe away all tears from every weeping eye. he 

UU. B. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

It is a rich and glorious privilege to have the experience ae 

of the past spread out before us, as we sit quietly in our clos- pie 

ets, in the luxury and independence of this Nineteenth ; 

Century of refinement and morality. It is quite question- i rs 


able, if we are as grateful as we ought to be, when we are 
in our arm chairs and slippers, with such selfish serenity, 
enjoying a blazing fire whose smoke ascends perpendicu- 
larly through a philosophically constructed chimney, instead 
of that very old and disagreeable fashion, of wandering 
about the apartment till it met with a ventilator.  In- 
stead of yellow manuscripts of unwieldy parchment, 
hardly legible through erasures and corrections, and, 
something we may suppose as at the present day, 
through bad chirography, we have splendid volumes of 
print and paper, fair enough to invite a perusal, aside from 
the literary banquet of thought which they represent./ We 
gather round our firesides with a circle of happy @hildren, 
~who know more than the majority of Greece or Rome did 
in their best daysyand who exercise their smartness upon 
Mr. Colburn’s mental Arithmetic, and arrive at all their im- 
portant conclusions by the inductive process, which is cer- 
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tainly far more improving, than the more summary process 
of stealing, so much in vogue among the Spartans. 

Women too, now are not more masculine than the men, 
but are their equal companions and constitute as large a part 
of the happiness, intelligence and ornament of society. We 
can now sit in the company of ladies, who never think of 
usurping the reins of any but domestic government, which 
is infinitely better than being surrounded by such merciless 
patriots as the ancient ladies, who loved nothing so much 
as war, and who would have driven us out of our homes 
to battle, and been much more gratified if we were brought 
back dead than alive. When we read at this late day, of a 
mother gazing with rapture on the corpse of her child, be- 
cause he fell honorably in battle, our very hair stands on 
end at such unprecedented barbarity, and we cannot help 
asking ourselves if it be possible, that she could belong to 
the same race, with the amiable beings at our side. For one 
Cornelia we can present a thousand, whose children are 
their jewels. There is something grand when we contem- 
plate the retrospect of the past ; and it would do us good 
to go back even to the flood, and follow our race up to the 
period in which we live. | Our souls are elevated, as we see 
the gradual but determined march of nation after nation, 
emerging from the utter darkness of ignorance, into the 
broad light of mutual freedom. By that law of our nature 
which makes us desire the more, the more we have, and 
think nothing gained, while there is any thing to be gained, 
the human mind has been slowly and laboriously develop- 
ing its powers. Like an infant, it has, day by day, expanded 
in moral and intellectual growth, from constant accession 
from within and from without, and from a more enlarged 
experience. Once how poor was man! little more could 
be said of him, but that he lived and died ; lived, the slave 
of sense, imposture and superstition, and died and made no 
sign. After the age when men interpreted each other’s 
thoughts by symbols, and a free intercourse was opened by 
the art of writing, learning was completely monopolized. 
Man was too proud of his splendid acquisition to impart it 
to others. There seems to have been an idea, that there 
was just so much knowledge in the world for the human 
mind to master, and it would be making too common a 


_ thing of it to leave it epen to all.» They did not know that 
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they were drawing from the occean, which was fed by mil- 
lionsof streams ; they did not appear to feel that the thea- 
tre, for the exertions of the soul, was wider than the hori- 
zon, that the materials it had to work with, and its own 
energies were exhaustless, and that they might as well have 
attempted to confine the winds of heaven to their own 
dwellings, as to have prevented knowledge from going 
abroad through the whole earth. | The light did break in. ~ 
The gradual advance of knowledge could not be stayed. 
Printing was discovered ; and the learning which was slow- 
ly and laboriously acquired by the copyist, and which was 
months and years circulating through a small village, is 
now with the rapidity of electricity spread throughout 
Christendom. Religion has left the cell of monks and 
‘¢ the poor have the Gospel preached to them!” We are 
reading the moral of what our predecessors have done, and 
building the temple, for which they have left us the mate- 
rials. , 

We would by no means however have it understood, that 
we are wanting in gratitude to those great men who have 
gone before us, and made our path comparatively smooth. 
We apprehend that great injustice is done to the nations of 
antiquity. Our estimation of any thing is in exact propor- 
tion to our knowledge, and our gratitude must be in the 
same proportion ; and we have no right whatever to form 
an opinion ourselves, on any subject, person or thing, much 
less to give publicity to it, unless such an opinion is the re- 
sult of fair examination, and not borrowed, nor guessed at, 
nor adopted on superficial inquiry ; for if so, we shall cen- 
sure without reason, and give honor where it is not due. 
This thought should especially be kept in mind, when we 
are speaking of past ages, which, from ignorance or narrow 
views, meet generally with much more contempt than re- 
spect. Some people seem to think that the less we know 
of them the better. It is said they lived in barbarous times, 
that their manners and morals were savage and corrupt, 
their opinions absurd, their institutions different from ours, 
and that the acquisitions they made have been superceded by 
the greater progress of their successors—that there is nothing 
common between us, and therefore they are of no practical 
use tous. But this word practical, of late years, has got to 
be greatly abused : a thing is not practical now, that requires 
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thought and labor to understand, or that is not immediate- 
ly connected with our every day pursuits, and which we 
cannot turn to account at once. 

But the fact is, every thing is practical, which conduces 
directly or indirectly to the happiness and improvement of 
society, and a great proportion of all the means now in op- 
eration, are nothing more than improvements ; and we cat- 
not know the extent of our advantages and acquirements, 
and the depth of gratitude we owe to past ages, unless we 
go back and trace upward the advance of good government, 
knowledge and religion. Men of reflection are perhaps suf- 
ficiently grateful for the light which has been derived from 
those who have gone before them, for they know what it 
costs ; but it is perhaps equally true, that a very large ma- 
jority of every civilized community think very slightly, if 
at all, of the wisdom and exertions of any but the moderns. 
Important results are before their eyes, and they care very 
little how they were brought about. 

Power is working mightily in a thousand different ways 
around them, but it is nothing to them who first put it in mo- 
tion : few think that the gold and iron which passes through 
their hands, have done as much for the refinement of society, 
as knowledge itself ; that the magnet and the compass, have 
been the ablest auxiliaries of the Bible and the Press ; every 
step that a great man of their own days may take, they can 
exactly measure ; they can almost analyze his feelings, they 
know how much toi] his labors cost him, and under what 
circumstances his works are produced, and they deal out 
to him the admiration he deserves. But what dothey know 
of the situation and feelings of the great men of antiquity ?— 
What do they know of their toil, their persecution, the neg- 
lect they suffered, their little encouragement, their scanty 
means? They little think that these great men worked sin- 
gle handed, and had to feel their way through moral and 
mental darkness. There is to be sure a great talk some- 
times, about Julius Cesar to give effect te a 4th of July 
oration ; but we. doubt whether half of those who so easi- 
ly ring the changes upon his name, can tell, without recur- 
ring to their histories, whether he declared war against 
Pompey, by crossing the Danube, or the Rubicon. 

Let us remember when we talk of the scholars of Greece 
and Rome, that they did not compose their immortal works 
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surrounded by magnificent libraries, and in the unbroken 
leisure of our modern scholars, but in those turbulent times 
when licentiousness and ignorance were stalking around 
them, when reputation, and property, and life were the 
sport of a moment, that they were as ready to wield the 
sword as the pen, to convince the people from the rostrum 
of the necessity of a war, and then place themselves at their 
head, and icad them to battle. 

Men are very sensible of the utility and beauty of a thou- 
sand things in daily use, which minister to their wants and 
to their luxury, but do they think a moment, how many 
centuries back their invention dates? The implements 
which pass from hand to hand, abridging man’s labor, and 
giving finish and elegance to his works, have not all been 
the inventions ofthis generation. The thoughts, the schemes, 
the works, the inventions, the discoveries of centuries back, 
are alive among us now. They speak in immortal eloquence 
in the writings of the day, and from the lips of our States- 
men and Scholars, they are still in their green glory in our 
courts of Justice, in our Schools, and in our Churches. 
Homer and Virgil, and Pindar and Sappho, still breathe fire 
and sweetness into the songs of our Poets. The Mechanic 
little thinks how much his art is indebted for its perfection 
to the master workmen of other ages. eae 

The architectural ornaments which adorn the interior of 
our dwellings, and the arches and pillars upon which our 
magnificent buildings are based, do they not tell of Corinth 
and Ionium ! 

For the breathing marble which almost restores to us our 
Washington, are we not more indebted to Phidias, than to 
Chantrey ? ;While then the inspirations of the noble men 
of old is yet breathing around us, while the discovery of a 
manuscript in Herculaneum is hailed with acclamation, and 
the fragments of their falling temples are more precious 


than rubies, we ought not, without a burning flush, to pro- 
nounce even their names without reverence. 

And now let us look at home, and not fall into either of 
the extremes, of believing that the world has already done 
so much, that it has left us little to accomplish, or that we 
have so many advantages that we are going on with mirac- 
ulous rapidity. Some people speak of the rapidity with 


which the human mind has thus far grown in a strain of 
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hyperbole more magnificent than true. They seem to think 
that it has almost reached its climacteric, from an impulse 
given long ago. But this is too pleasant a dream ; and we 
must not think that the length of our shadows in the sun, 
is the true measure of our stature—that because we are liv- 
ing in times of greater moral and literary eminence than 
have before blessed the world, that nineteen centuries hence, 
will not look upon us with a proud superiority, as we re- 
gard our predecessors at the same distance of time. The 
truth is, the human mind has grown very slow, and must 
still grow very slow. It isa law of our nature that great 
excellence should be a thing of slow growth, that it should 
overcome difficulties, and that like the oak, time and storms 
should send its rootsso deep and wide intothe earth that it 
cannot be shaken nor removed. It is true that every age should 
advance more rapidly than its predecessor, because it has more 
light, and more materials to work with, and more encour- 
agement ; but then there is a retarding as well as an accel- 
erating force. It does not have to contend with so much 
ignorance, nor so much brute force, but it does have to con- 
tend still with indolence, and aservile spirit of imitation, 
and with luxury and folly and vice. There never has been 
a time, and it is very doubtful if there ever will be a time 
when men will start off, of their own accord, from the ex- 
act spot to which improvement had been advanced by their 
fathers, and carry it straight forward till they are obliged 
to stop themselves. The world are as fond of pleasure, as 
they are of work, and they will live on the fruits of their 
ancestor’s industry as long as they can, like an heir who 
lives like a gentleman, upon the estate which his father 
earned by the sweat of his brow. From time to time, there 
will start up some splendid genius, who will think for him- 
self, and go out of the beaten track, and strike out some- 
thing new. History isa full confirmation of this. Greece 
started forward herseif, and attained a pre-eminence which 
is the fervent admiration of the world yet ; but Rome with 
a rien exception in favor of her immortal Cicero, 
conquered the land of letters, and aspired in vain af- 
ter her glory, by an almost exclusive imitation. The 
writings of Plato and Aristotle were bright originals ; but for 
ages, the world fed upon their subtleties, and went forward 
and backward in the same path, without a shadow of the 
excellence of their masters ; and so it is now. A great Poet 
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or a great Divine, do not so much excite their admirers to 
rely on their own energies, and open a new road for them- 
selves, as to imitate their glory. Thus our literature: in- 
stead of maintaining a strong and vigorous constitution, 
through whose veins life flows in an even and healthy cur- 
rent, grows feeble and sickly, for want of active exercise, 
and relapses into second childhood. In attestation of this, 
we need only refer to the labored conceits and swelling bom- 
bast of much of our prose, and the absurd but pretty noth- 
ings of our poetry. 7 
** So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull.” 


(To be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


I wonder what they have done with the pine 
Where the red-breast came to sing— 

With the maple, tuo, where the wandering vine 
So wildly used to fling 

Its loaded arms from bough to bough ; 

And if they gather the grapes there now. 


I should like to know if they’ve kill’d the bee, 
And carried away the hive ; 

If they’ve broken the heart of my chestnut-tree, 
Or left it to still survive, 

And its laughing burs are showering down 

Their loosened treasures of shining brown. 


And there was a beautiful pond, that siood 
Like an ample azure vase ; 

Or a mirror embosom’d in wild green wood, 
For the sun to see his face.— 

Have they torn up its lilies to open a sluice 

And let that peaceful prisoner loose ? 


Perhaps they have ruin’d the ancient oak 
That gave me its ample shade ; 

And its own dead root in its bed is broke 
By the plough from its branches made, 

Nor am I sure I could find the spot 

Where I had my bower and my mossy grot. 
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And shall I go back to my first loved home 
To find how all is changed, 

Alone o’er those altered scenes to roam, 
From my early self estranged ? 

Shall | bend me over the glassy brook, 

No more on the face ofa child to look ? 


No! no! for that loveliest spot upon earth 
Let memory’s charm suffice ! 

But the spirit will long to the place of her birth 
From time and its change to rise— 

To soar and recover her primal bloom 

When death with his trophy has stopp’d at the tomb ! 


H. F. G. 


ORIGINALITY. 


There exists in the human mind a natural love of origi- 
nality and of novelty. The constant disposition to search for 
new objects, to discover hidden truths, and to overcome 
every obstacle which obstructs its own advancement, all 
conspire to convince us of the predominance of this princi- 
ple in the mind. Novelty is frequently a more attractive 
charm than even beauty. It is on this account that we are 
never satiated with the view of natural objects. So vari- 
ous and so changeable are the scenes which ‘nature to her 
votary yields,” that they present an unfailing source of 
rational and intellectual enjoyment. Now illumined by the 
all pervading light of the sun, or the more mild refulgence 
of the queen of night, and now wrapt in the still darkness 
of midnight, or the more awful gloom of the storm—now 
clad in a vestment of green, or glittering in a crystal garb of 
ice and snow—presenting, in fine, like the shifting scenes of 
a drama, a constant succession of changing objects and va- 
ried influences. Novelty is one great source of the inte- 
rest which the mind takes in the condition of our coun- 
try, its manners, principles and institutions being compara- 
tively new ; it is an object of peculiar attention to the in- 
habitants of other countries, as much so as the ancient and 
pleasing mementos of older lands are to us. But with re- 
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gard to this, as well as to every other means of true en- 
joyment, the mind is the greatest and purest source of 
originality. 

Notwithstanding the interest with which poetry and elo- 
quence clothe a subject, if it is a twice told tale, it is rob- 
bed of its principle charm. Original ideas are the greatest 
productions of an improved intellect. It is an evidence of 
high and noble feeling that the human mind labours within 
itself, and does not depend upon others ; but soaring above 
every source of reflection and intellectual aid except those 
which its own improved powers afford, creates individual 
and original ideas. I think the acquisition of originality of 
thought should be the polar star of our female writers: let 
them but attain that eminence, and the literary reputation 
of the sex is established. Woman will then multiply, not 
merely embellish, the proofsof her mental powers which 
already bless the world. She will advance her own intel- 
lect, and obtain the high reward of a self-dependent mind. 


H. 


THE BLIND MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


Few years were gone since she had trod, 
Each Sabbath morn, the aisle, 

Led to the altar of her God 
By her own son the while ; 

Beneath his mother’s tears he bloomed 
Alone upon her knee, 

And never dreamed that she was doomed 
Ne’er God’s sweet light to see. 


The cheering sun, the kindling dawn, 
To her were dark and dim, 

God was her sun, and every morn, 
She first remembered him ; 

And when her boy at times did read 
His Holy word to her, 

To Him she humbly knelt to plead, 
A contrite worshipper. 


Oh! Mother ! couldst thou only dwell 
Upon his smile and eye,— 
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mi, 
t He hath a look thou sure could’st tell 
q When dreams should bring him nigh. 


When thou hast heard his happy tone, 


Thine eye betrayed a tear, 
And when his accents long were gone, 
q | They burned within thine ear. 
i Thou hast him, mother, by the hand, 
Dos’t think he cannot die ? 


The breath of heaven is sweet and bland— ; 
No light beams to thine eye. 2 
Where is his laugh !—his voice is low 
And ebbing out his breath— 
Oh ! dost not feel his pulse is slow, 
As one that meeteth death ? 


Mother—he’s gone ! thy young fair flower, 
And who would dare to know 
The utter darkness of that hour— 
The bitterness of wo ! 
But bear thee on—there is a rest— 
And to the weary given, 
Earth’s sorrows make our Heaven more blest— 
Thou’lt see thy son in Heaven ! 


LANCASTER. Cam. 
LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER. 
BY HIS WIFE. 
| It will be utterly impossible, in the space we can allow 
a for an article, to do justice to this volume, containing more 
i than 600 pages, and embracing a great variety of subjects. 
ut We shall therefore confine our remarks and selections chief- 
Yl ly to that portion of the book which contains the most par- 
4 ticular account of the lamented subject of the memoir. ‘The 
a anecdotes of his early life will, we are persuaded be very 
i interesting to our readers ; aside from the admiration felt 


a for the character of Heber, the opening and development 
i} of such a mighty mind is a subject of intense curiosity to all 


who are, in any way, engaged in that pursuit which has, 
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particularly of late, occupied so much of public attention, 
namely, education. We shall, as far as possible, quote the 
beautiful language of Mrs. Heber who seems, while addu- 
cing the testimony of friends and acquaintances, to the un- 
common merits of him, she had so loved and lost, to enjoy 
a soothing pleasure which is participated by the reader. 


‘‘ Reginald, the lamented subject of this memoir, was born 
April 21st, 1783, at Malpas, in the county of Chester, of which 
his father was for many years co-rector. His early childhood 
was distinguished by mildness of disposition, obedience to his 
parents, consideration for the feelings of those around him, and 
by that trust in God’s providence which formed, through life, so 
prominent a part of his character. When little more than two 
years old, he was dangerously ill with the whooping-cough, for 
which he was ordered to be blooded : his mother took him on her 
knees, saying—“ Dr. Currie wishes you to lose a little blood ; 
I hope you will not object.” His answer was—‘ I will do what- 
ever you please, mamma.” ‘The apothecary then took hold of 
his arm, on which he exclaimed----“¢ Do not hold me ;”? when as- 
sured that if he moved he would be much hurt, “I won’t stir,” 
he replied ; and he steadily held out his arm, looking the whole 
time at the operation. 

In childhood he suffered much from inflammatory disorders ; 
the hours of convalescense were invariably employed in endea- 
voring to acquire information ; and at six years old, after an at- 
tack of typhus fever brought him nearly to the grave, the first in- 
dulgence for which he pleaded was to learn the Latin grammar, 
that he might have some employment while lying in bed. He 
could read the Bible with fluency at five years old, and even then 
was remarkable for the avidity with which he studied it, and for 
his accurate knowledge of its contents. 

He had a considerable talent for drawing, especially for archi- 
tectural designs. The study of natural history was also a favor- 
ite pursuit; and he was fond of exercising his powers of obser- 
vation in watching the changes of insects, and the various habits 
of animals and birds ; but the kindness of his heart would never 
permit him to keep any creature in confinement, far less to gra- 
tify his curiosity at the expense of their sufferings. When his 
little sister had a squirrel given her, he persuaded her to set it at 
liberty, taking her to atree, that she might see the animal’s joy at 
being restored to freedom. His mind seemed never to be at rest ; 
and occasionally, when with his play-fellows, he would remain 
silent, absorbed in his own meditations, and insensible to every 
thing around him. It was a common saying among the servants, 
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hat—‘‘ Master Reginald was never in a passion.” It is not, of 
course, intended to assert that he was insensible to the natural 
emotions of anger and disappointment, but that even in childhood 
he had so completely acquired the habit of subduing the out- 
ward expression of these feelings, that he was never heard to 
raise his voice in anger, or to use an impatient expression. 
Reading was his principle amusement, from the time he knew 
- his letters; his elder brother used to say—‘‘Reginald did more 
than read books, he devoured them ;” and when thus occupied it 
was with difficulty that his attention could be withdrawn. At 
almost a single glance his eye embraced the contents of a whole 
page ; and these were so strongly impressed upon his memory 
that years after, he was able to repeat the substance of what he 
then read ; while such passages as particularly struck him, were 
attentively perused once, and remembered with verbal accuracy.” 


Some people may think this faculty of comprehension 
and strength of memory an exaggerated statement—but 
when we consider the power of abstraction, or in other 
words, that command of hisown mind, which he possessed, 
we do not think the manner of his reading, or his retentive- 
ness of memory so very surprising. And here isa good 
opportunity to urge on all who have the care of children, 
to form them early to this habit of abstraction. It can be 
done, and children of four or five years old trained to give 
their entire attention to their studies. There cannot be 
much mental proficiency without the power of abstraction, 
and nothing more certainly indicates a weak or undisciplined 
mind, than the being liable to have it disturbed by every ex- 
traneous occurrence while engaged in a mental occupation. 
Those who cannot read or write except when every thing 
is at rest around them, may be pretty sure that their own 
genius is of a very moderate and quiescent order—unless 
they have been injudiciously trained. This saving clause 
all who feel conscious of any infirmity of attention will ap- 

ly to themselves, and then the poor mammas and teachers 
will be sadly blamed, aud Reginald Heber called extremely 
fortunate in having been so well educated. But it must be 
confessed there are at times, some extravagances of fancy, 
arising from the habit of thus entering, as it were, into the 
spirit and action of all one reads, especially in childhood, 
which must be counteracted by the vigilant attention of 
those who superintend the young. One such anecdote is 
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related of Reginald,—the circumstance occurred when 
he was about thirteen, a pupil under the care of Mr. 
Bristow, the clergyman who prepared him for the Uni- 
versity. 

“ During the early part of his residence at Neasdon, he had 
been reading an account of the manner in which one of our Afri- 
can travellers had successfully parried the attack of a wild bull. 
There happened to be grazing in the field adjoining to Mr. Bris- 
tow’s garden a bull of no very peaceable disposition. Reginald re- 
solved on making a similar experiment with this animal, and 
advanced towards it, holding his hat before his face, and acting 
all the gesticulations of which he had been reading, fully antici- 
pating its instant flight. On the contrary, the bull ran furiously 
at him, and he only escaped by jumping over some rails into the 
garden. In this garden was a pool of water, divided from the 
rails by a narrow gravel walk, into which the bull, not being ac- 
tive enough to turn short round like his adversary, plunged, and 
after floundering forwards for some time, remained sticking fast 
in the mud with his head not many feet from an alcove on the 
opposite side, in which sat, quietly at their tea, Mr. and Miss 
Bristow, little expecting such a visiter.”’ 


The most prominent traits of his mind and character at 
this period of his life are thus delineated by one who was 
his class-fellow during three years at Neasdon. 


“ Reginald was endowed by nature with a strong memory and 
a lively imagination, both of which had been cultivated to an ex- 
traordinary degree at the early age of thirteen, by the constant ha- 
bit of employing a large part of his leisure hours in reading. He 
was not remarkable for quickness of apprehension, neither 
was he defective in it; but in this respect his class-fellows had 
sometimes the credit of surpassing him, in consequence of his fre- 
quently suffering his mind to wander to other subjects than those 
immediately before him. 

His superiority was however manifested in his compositions in 
prose and verse, but especially the latter. 

For the exact sciences, or for critical knowledge Reginald had 
no taste. When asked the date of a particular event, he would 
seldom give it, but he always knew who were alive at the time 
of its occurrence, by whose agency it was brought about, and 
what were the important consequences resulting from it. In like 
manner the structure of the aricient languages was to him a mat- 
ter of secondary importance, which he attended to only so far as 
he was obliged by his school exercises. Generosity was an eml- 
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nently conspicuous part of his — not only as a boy, but 
in every period and relation of after life. 

At this early period of his life, a reverence for every thing sa- 
cred, and a remarkable purity of thought, were eminent points in 
his character. Though many of his school-fellows were habitu- 
ally profane and licentious in their conversation, their example 
had no influence on him, while his own had the most salutary ef- 
fect on those who, but for him, would have been too weak to resist 
the torrent of vice to which they were daily exposed.” 


When such was the promise of his early years, what ex- 
cellence might not be hoped from the bright maturity of 
his mind! 

In November, 1800, he entered Oxford College, and soon 
became the centre of a circle of admirers and friends, but he 
“never allowed his hours of study to be abridged by eve- 
ning parties, and would often tie a wet cloth round his head 
to keep off the approach of sleep.” In his first year at col- 
lege he gained the university prize for Latin verse, by his 
Carmen Seculare,” a poem on the commencement of the 
new century.”’ In 1803 his academical career was further 
distinguished by the production of ‘ Palestine,” a poem 
then, and still, deservedly admired and placed at the head of 
poetry on divine subjects of this age. The effect which its 
recitation in the theatre produced has been often the subject 
of notice, perhaps the morethat the applause given the 
youthful poet was found to be well merited by subsequent 
exertions. Such is not always the progress of those whose 
early talents are excessively praised ; the breath of flattery 
often makes the brilliant flame of genius burn too rapidly, 
and it is thus wasted and exhausted by the means employ- 
ed to increase its splendor. But Reginald Heber replen- 
ished his lamp at the ‘true light.” 


“ When Reginald returned from the theatre, surrounded by his 
friends, with every hand stretched out to congratulate, and every 
voice raised to praise him, he withdrew from the circle ; and his 
mother, who, impatient of his absence, went to look for him, found 
him in his room on his knees, giving thanks to God, nof so much 
for the talents which had on that day, raised him to honor, but 
that those talents had enabled him to bestow unmixed happiness 
on his parents. Had he possessed a mind less fortified by Chris- 
tian humility, the praises which were now showered on him might 
have produced dangerous effects; but the tone of his character 
never varied, at college and through life: though distinguished by 
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great cheerfulness and bucyangy of spirits, he retained that so- 
briety of mind which had mark&i his childhood, and he attracted 
not only the admiration, but the love of his contemporaries ; for 
besides that great superiority seems to be almost out of the reach 
of envy, his talents were accompanied by.so much modesty and 
kindness that the laurels he won could not be viewed with jeal- 
ousy, even by those whose exertions in the same race had failed of 
success. His innocent gaiety, and inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote, the information on almost every subject which his extensive 
reading and his memory enabled him to bring forward, made him 
the pride of his family, the delight of his acquaintance, and the 
pattern by which his younger friends strove to form themselves.” 


This beautiful portrait of character, though drawn by a 
partiai hand, does not seem exaggerated. Mrs. Heber has, 
in the private letters of her husband, given every reader 
the opportunity of forming his own estimate of her judg- 
ment. We believe few will think she cherishes his memo- 
ry too highly, and all will feel how she must lament his loss. 


“* Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before.” 


After the close of his academical career, brilliant as am- 
bition and enthusiasm could wish, we are presented with 
the journal and correspondence of his tour through ‘‘ Rus- 
sia, the Crimea, Hungary, Austria, Prussia, and Germany.” 
This interesting portion of the volume we must pass with- 
out noticing, except to remark that those who have leisure 
to peruse it will find instructive information conveyed in a 
perspicuous, familiar style, without any of those flourishes 
of wit and sentiment so frequently claiming attention for the 
tourist not the tour, and which from one so young and po- 
etical might have been expected. But Reginald Heber’s su- 
periority was not that of intellect only: his was the superi- 
or excellence of disposition, freedom frem vanity and sel- 
fishness, and consequently egotism. 

In September, 1806, he returned to England, and soon 
commenced his studies preparatory to taking orders, and 
in the following year was appointed by his brother to the 
family living of “Hodnet in Shropshire. Two years after he 
married Amelia, youngest daughter of the Dean of St. 
Asaph ; and it is mentioned as a proof of the value he set on 
the Holy Scriptures that the first present he made her was 
a Bible. The following is a sketch of his clerical and do- 
mestic manner of living. 
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‘“* He was an early riser, and after the family devotions were end- 
ed, he usually spent seven or eight hours among his books, leaving 
i them only at the call of duty. Fond of society, and eminently 

qualified to shine init, he never suffered his relish for its pleasures 

fe to betray him into neglecting his duties. He delighted in litera- 

! ture, but at the same time was a most active parish priest; re- 
markably happy in gaining the confidence and affections of his 

. flock, he found his purest pleasure in administering to their neces- 

j sities, and in attending their sick and dying beds; in consoling 
the mourner, in exhorting the sinner to repentance, and in endea- 
voring to draw all hearts after him to his God. 

“It is with a mixture of feeling that the writers of the present 
| memoir looks back to those days of happiness ; and her grief that 
i | the bright vision has passed away is chastened and alleviated by 

| the reflection, that every revolving year was fitting her husband 
rn more and more for the glorious crown of immortality prepared 
for him in heaven. 

“Tt will be seen, as well from the tenor of Mr. Reginald Heber’s 
writings already before the world, as from the present correspon - 
dence, that although his mind was deeply imbued with devotional 
feelings, he considered a moderate participation in what are usu- 
ally called “‘ worldly amusements,” as allowable and blameless. 
When the editor requested his advice on this subject, the year 
after her marriage, being for a short time without him in London, 
his answer was, ‘‘ You may go where you please, as | am sure you 
will not exceed the limits of moderation, except to Sunday evening 
parties, to which I have a very serious objection.”” He thought 
that the strictness, which made no distinction between things 
blameable only in their abuse, and practices which were really im- 
moral, was prejudicial to the interests of true religion; and on this 
point his opinion remained unchanged to the last. His own life, 
indeed, was a proof that amusements so participated in may be 
perfectly harmless, and no way interfere with any religious or 
moral duty. The Sabbath he kept with Christian reverence, but 

| not with Mosaical strictness. His domestic arrangements were 
a such as to enable every member of his household to attend Divine 
| Service, at least once on that day. After its public duties were 
| ended, he employed the remainder of the evening in attending to 
the spiritual and temporal necessities of his parishioners, in com- 
posing sermons, in study, or in instructive conversation with his 
family.* 

iH * The following anecdote only came to the editor’s knowledge after her return 
from India. As Mr. Reginald Heber was riding one Sunday morning to preach at 
Moreton, his horse cast a shoe. Seeing the village blacksmith standing at the door 


; of his forge, he requested him to replace it. The man immediately set about blowin 
| up the embers of his Saturday night’s fire; on seeing which, he said, ‘* On secon 
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He was equally ready to converse with the learned, or to en- 
liven by his anecdotes and poetical talents the innocent gaiety of 
the social circle ; and the editor has preserved many effusions of 
his muse, which, though forgotten by himself almost as soon as re- 
peated, will long be remembered with pleasure and regret by those 
who were admitted to his unreserved intimacy. His modesty and 
humility heightened, ina very considerable degree, the influence 
of his talents upon the minds of those with whom he associated. 
In conversation, he was much less eager to display his own ac- 
quirements than anxious to draw out those of others; and he ra- 
ther led his hearers to think better of their own abilities than to 
fee] mortified by his superiority. A child, by her mother’s re- 
quest, had been repeating her lesson to him ; after listening to the 
little girl, he gradually began to talk to her on the subject it rela- 
ted to; and when she was asked “ how she liked saying her les- 
son to Mr. Reginald Heber?” she answered, “‘ Oh, very much, 
and he told me a great many things, but I do not think he knows 
much more than I do.””* 


The remainder of the volume is occupied with lettersto 
his friends on many important topics, selections from his 
unpublished poems, and an appendix containing the Histo- 


ry of the Cossacs. There was evidently much time and re- 


search expended on the History of those wandering hordes ; 


thoughts, John, it does not signify: I can walk my mare: it will not lame her, and 
I do not like todisturb your day of rest.”? ‘The blacksmith, when he related this 
added, that though, as a matter of necessity , he had often shod horses on a Sunday, 
he was much struck by the anxiety of his rector to avoid being the cause of what 
would be blameable if made habitual, and might hurt the conscience of some of his 
poor parishioners. 


* A friend and neighbour of her husband writes thus to the editor: 


‘IT never met with a man, haying so many positive excellencies and high 
accomplishments, had the negative and passive good qualities in the same degree,— 
who, being so admirable, was also so amiable, and with such powers and imagination 
was so inoffensive and so innocent. In socia! intercourse he wasas attentive as he 
was communicative, and as good alistener ashe was a talker. I used to think that 
as a religious character, he was not always appreciated as he deserved,—but it seemed 
to me that it arose from his being in every thing so absolutely simple and good na- 
tured, and from these qualities being so rare with most men. He was never con- 
sidering how others might view him,—and about things in which he saw no evil, he 
did not express himself doubtingly, because he knew that others were offended by 
them. 

I saw him often at religious meetings, and though his manner of speaking at the 
outset showed what he meant by an expression he once used tume, that he was, like 
Moses, ‘ a man of uncircumcised lips,’ yet, as soon as he got a little into his sub- 
ject, he was admirably clear, and impressive, and interesting. And he put so much 
of his heart into his act, seemed so unaffe.tedly zealous, and so far from thinking it 
beneath him to bring his great powers to our aid upon those occasions, that it was 


impossible not to be greatly animated, both by what he said, and his manner of 
saying it.” 
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but we do not think it will have any especial interest for 
our readers, The familiar letters, in which the amiable spirit 
of the man, as well as the accomplished scholar is so appa- 
rent forms the attraction of the work.—In his religious be- 
lief Mr. Heber was a moderate Arminian, liberal in his feel- 
ings, and yet so strongly had the bias of his education pre- 
judiced him in favor of the hierarchy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, that he shows a temper by no means in 
accordance with Christian charity against the dissenters, 
more especially the Methodists. The truth is, there is no 
such thing as liberty of conscience, in the sense in which 
we understand the term, in England ; there is only tolera- 
tion—nor while so much of our own zeal springs, it is to 
be feared, from sectarian motives, should we too severely 
blame the clergymen of the established church for their ef- 
forts to uphold their order. All Christians are sadly defi- 
cient in the virtue of charity. How much more convenient 
it would have been for the world, had some other qualifica- 
tion been the standard of a Christian ; for instance, zeal, or 
even faith ;—but alas, itis charity, and to love our enemies 
—to do as we would be done by—to forgive as we hope to 
be forgiven—to esteem others better than oursel ves—these 
are hard duties—what wonder if even the amiable and ex- 
alted Heber sometimes failed. Let those who are without 
sin condemn him. 

We must take leave of this volume, after quoting an ex- 
tract fromthe poetry, and one letter to show our readers a 
specimen of his style as a writer, and his manner of coun- 
selling and comforting as a clergyman. His widow, no 
doubt has often and often derived consolation from peru- 
sing it. 


To 
Hodnet Rectory, Nov. 22, 1819. 


“My pear 

“1 have for some time back felt anxious to write to you, but I 
was afraid of intruding too soon on the sacredness of a grief so 
deep and justifiable as yours. The excellent fecling and good 
sense displayed in your letter to Emily, encourage me to do so 
now, in the hope that these lines may catch you before you leave 
England. Very different, indeed, are your present circumstances, 
from those under which I last addressed you; but different as 
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they are, both dispensations proceed from the same good and wise 
Parent, whose mercy is as certainly, though to us not so visibly 
displayed i in his chastisements as in his blessings. You yourself 
and your poor were,! doubt not, as dear to Him and as much 
the objects of His care, when He visited your house with suffering 
and death, as when he united your hearts by muiual affection, and 
your hands by a union which promised a long continuance of earth- 
ly happiness. It is, indeed, impossible for us to conjecture what 
merciful ends the Almighty has designed to bring to pass, by this 
sudden and bitter termination of those delightful prospects ; but 
from knowing whose hand has smitten you, you may, even in your 
ignorance of his motives, rely on His fatherly love, and trust that 
the time will come when such mysteries of Providence may be 
made plain, and when you may be enabled to perceive in what 
manner it has been good for you both, that you have been afilict- 
ed. Nor let it be forgotten that, however long, and however hap- 
pily you might have lived together, this grievous separation must, 
at last, have come :—you must sooner or later have mourned for 
him, or he for you; and the years of your conjugal happiness, how 
numerous soever, must one day have seemed no more than a tale 
that is told. All then that a different dispensation of Providence 
would have done for you, would have been either that your hus- 
band, not you, must have had the misery of surviving, (a grief 
which you know too well to wish to be transferred to him,) or that 
the same grief which you now feel, would have overtaken you whep 
you were less able to bear it,—when many of those who knew 
and loved him most, and in whose society you now feel your best 
comfort, had themselves dropped into the grave,—when your health 
and spirits had been weakened,—and your habits of dependence 
on him had been still more formed, and to be unlearned with great- 
er difficulty. Ifyou are now solitary, you might then have been 
still more so ; if you now sink under the blow, it might then have 
fallen upon you still more heavily. It is, indeed, possible that 
your separation from him may endure some years longer than if 
it had taken place later in life ;—but what are a few years in a 
union, which, when renewed, is to last forever? For I am con- 
vinced that Paley is right in his 34th sermon, where he lays down, 
on Scriptural grounds, the doctrine, that those who loved on earth 
are to recognise each other in paradise ;—that, as David felt on a 
similar occasion, you will go to him though he cannot come te 
you; and thatevery moment passed in patience and submission 
to the Divine will, brings you nearer to him. You remember the 
beautiful lines in Southey,— 
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Love is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame forever burneth: 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest; 

At times deceiv’d, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest. 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest time of love is there! 


“ After all, however, there is, I believe, no support so certain, 
no relief so immediate in distress, as that which is derived from 
prayer.” 

*“** Heaviness may endure for a night,’ but, if we will but en- 
dure it, the darkness of this world must soon pass away, and a 
morning of interminable joy must follow it. That you, my dear 
, May on earth receive comfort, and in ‘heaven your re- 
ward, with him who has departed from you for a time, is the ear- 
nest hope of 

Your affectionate ———, 


REGINALD HEBER.” 


TO A WELSH AIR. 


I mourn not the forest, whose verdure is dying ; 

I mourn not the summer, whose beauty is o’er: 
I weep for the hopes that forever are flying ; 

I sigh for the worth that I slighted before ; 
And sigh to bethink how vain is my sighing, 

For love, once extinguished, is kindled no more. 


The spring may return with his garland of flowers, 
And wake to new rapture the bird on the tree; 

The summer smile soft through the crystalline bowers ; 
The blessings of autumn wave brown o’er the lea ; 

The rock may be shaken—the dead may awaken,— 
But the friend of my bosom returns not to me. 


THE GROUND SWELL. 


How soft the shades of evening creep 
O’er yonder dewy sea, 

Whose balmy mist has lulled to sleep 
The tenants of the tree. 
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No wandering breeze is here to sweep 
In shadowy ripple o’er the deep ; 
Yet swells the heaving sea. 


How calm the sky! Rest, ocean, rest, 
From storm and rufile free ; 
Calm as the image on thy breast, 
Of her that governs thee ! 
And yet, beneath the moon’s mild reign, 
Thy broad breast heaves as one in pain, 
Thou dark and silent sea! 


There are whom fortune vainly woos 
With all her pageantry, 

Whom every flattering bliss pursues, 
Yet still they fare like thee ; 

The spell is laid within their mind, 

Least wretched then when most resigned, 
Their hearts throb silently.” 


The Correspondence and Journal are renewed in the sec- 
ond volume, which we hope to be able to notice in our 


next number. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Ha.e,—I trust that inthe circumstances I am aboutto 
relate will be found an apology for this letter ; at least you 
will do me the justice to acknowledge that no personal van- 
ity, no wish for notoriety could have induced me thus to 
expose the secrets of my heart. 

I am an orphan ; my parents died when I was very young, 
and left me a small fortune, sufficient to place me above 
want, but not to make me an object of speculation to those who 
are seeking for arich wife. I was confided to the care of 
an uncle, who has faithfully fulfilled his part of guardian: my 
education has been carefully managed ; and though I make 
no pretensions to the title of ‘learned lady,” I hope I am 
not deficient in womanly accomplishments, and in that in- 
telligence which is befitting a rational being. Personal 
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in 
“appearance is of some consequence to a young lady ; and 


I shall be excused for saying that I am satisfied with the 
share of beauty nature conferred upon me. 

You may probably think it strange that, with all these 
means of happiness, I should acknowledge [ am miserable. 
You will feel as though it were the complaint of a romantic 
sentimentalist—but [am not romantic, or only possessed of 
that enthusiasm which the spirit of youth, unless perverted 
by evil, or broken by misfortune, always cherishes. The 
misery of my lot is an ill-placed attachment.——Love is the 
bliss or bane of woman—and I have loved and am wretch- 
ed. But you will never understand what I mean from 


these hints. 


George, (I must not tell his other name) was the son of a 
particular friend of my father: I became acquainted with 
the young gentleman when on a visit to his sister, a school- 
mate of mine. I was then about seventeen, he was twenty- 
one. We were mutually pleased with each other, and, like 
all such youthful fanciers, supposed ourselves soon in love. 
At least, he soon addressed me, and I accepted his propo- 
sals. But we were too young to marry. His father, 
though a rich man, had a large family, and George was the 
eldest ; of course he was bound to endeavor to help himself 
as much as possible. He was educated for the mercantile 
profession, and finding success in that business was very 
slow in New England, he proposed going to the south for 
a few years, hoping le should there acquire money sufficient 
to establish himself eligibly, and then he was to return, and 
we were to marry. [| would never allow it possible [ could 
remove to the South: [hada dread of the climate, and a 
horror of the customs and manners prevalent in that region, 
which I frankly told George I never would try to overcome. 
I was extremely frightened at the idea when he first propos- 
ed going ; but he finally convinced me it was for the best, 
and he promised, if his health was at all injured, to return 
immediately. Contrary to my fears, and indeed hopes 

for I thought if he could not succeed there, his father would 
assist to establish him in business at home) his health was 
improved by the change of climate, and in every thing he 
was prospered beyond his most sanguine expectations. We 
corresponded regularly, and I never loyed him till then. 
Certainly there issomething inthe musing melancholy with 
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which we dwell on the idea of an absent friend—something 
in the excitement with which we wait for the expected let- 
ter, extremely favorable to the growth of an attachment 
founded on the merits of the one to whom we are pledged. 

In every letter I received from George some new excellence 

of heart or mind was discernible. I saw he was fast improv- 
ing, and I strove to acquire the knowledge or aecomplish- 
ments that I thought he would most prize when we met. 
It was thus, that in every thing I did, his idea was constantly 
present, and those who understand the operations of the 
human mind will at once perceive the influence which these 
thoughts must have had in fixing my attachment : indeed I 

made George my idol ; every thing was done for him ; I 
centered my hopes for this w ‘orld on him; and I gave him 
that entire confidence which I believe the heart of man or 
woman never can feel but once and but for one object. 

O what a thrill of joy would come over me when open- 
ing his letters! My poor heart! but I must be calm now ; 
and I will be calm, if they will only allow me to be quiet: 

Every vear of his absence I flattered —- would be the 
last ; but he was making money—money ! how I detest the 
word !—and he could not tear himself away. Five years 
passed, and he had acquired a handsome fortune ; but 
there is no bounds to the avarice of man—-he had gained 
gold only to become its slave—he was rich, and he was thers 
fore courted by the rich ; and—-why should I blame him ? 
it was the eee reg ae by which he was surrounded that 
caused his as rich, and was flattered by those 
who knew howto take advantage of his generous feelings— 
in short—-a young lady—a rich beautiful young lady 
fell in love with him, and he has married her—and I am 
forsaken! This disappointment I have borne, and it has 
not made me a maniac. But they tell me I have a duty 
to perform, that I owe it to my own character, to the digni- 
ty of my sex, not to permit the perjured villain (yes, they 
call George a vitiarn, and I hear them) to escape without 
punishment ; ; and that I must prosecute him for breach of 
promise. This I have, as yet, refused to do ; but my uncle 
is angry at my ‘ obstinate weakness,” as he calls it, and 
he declares, if I will not take this method of redressing my 
injuries, that should I come to want, (which seems quite 
likely, for my fortune was mostly invested in the Dover 
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Factory, and has been lost in the speculation) he will not 


support me. He has ason who is a lawyer, a very good 
young man, and a warm friend of mine, or at least I always 
thought him so till now—but he too is urging the prosecu- 
tion. He says that this is an aggravated case, that George 
is now immensely rich, and that [ could easily and justly too 
claim a share of his wealth—that I have, for him lost the 
best years of my life for securing an establishment, (O, 
how sickening it is, howtotally subversive of all our gene- 
rous feelings to hear them treat the sacred affections of the 
heart as a mere matter of bargain, a pecuniary speculation!) 
—that I have, for him, refused repeated offers fom others, 
(which is true, but then I would not have accepted thera 
had I been unengaged : they pleased me not,) and that, as it 
is most likely, he might have said certain, I shall now ne- 
ver marry, it is necessary I have a competent support secur- 
ed.—Gold, gold, nothing but gold can heal the broken heart 
of a disappointed maidey ! Gold is the true elixir vitae! 
Must I believe this? Must I go into a court of justice 
and display my wrongs, and call on the Judge to fix the 
price of my wasted affections ? Must I give up my letters, 
not one of which but I have kissed and wept over a hun- 
dred times, to the heartless examination of attorneys, and 
have them read to a gaping Jury, and jeeringly repeated by 
the curious unfeeling crowd——and garbled in the newspa- 
pers for the entertainment of the multitude ? No, I will 
not. I will work, beg, starve, before [ will thus expose my 
heart, with all] its loves and griefs tothe public gaze. They 
need not tell me of the sympathy I should. gain ; the very 
circumstance that I priced my injuries, would prevent me 
from receiving the pity of the generous-hearted ; such know 
that the affections cannot be bartered, cannot be cancelled 


by damages—they would despise me for the mercenary spi- 


rit I exhibited. Alas, they would never know what I 
feel! But they shall know. I beg you, my dear Mrs. Hale, 
to allow this letter, imperfect as it is, (I do not ask you to 
correct it—I wish it to speak my own feelings) to appear in 
your Magazine. I want you should further oblige me by 
expressing your opinion on this subject of prosecuting for 
breach of promise, a subject which has of late been alarm- 
ingly frequent in our country. I say alarmingly, for is not 
that state of society exceedingly corrupt or likely to be- 
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come so, where men so frequently break the most solemn 
vows,—and where women can be found so mean as to es- 
teem gold a compensation for broken vows? I have anoth- 
er reason for wishing my letter to appear in your work; 
my aunt takes it, and she thinks highly of the principles it 
inculcates ; and she would, if you disapprove of those pros- 
ecutions, as I hope you will, be more inclined to join with 
me in dissuading her husband and son from all thoughts of 
a lawsuit to redress my injuries, And they will, by seeing 
this letter, be convinced of my utter repugnance to the pro- 
ceeding on which they are urging me. 
ALTHEA. 

Norr.——-The Editor cannot, at this late season, prepare an answer according to 
Althea’s request. Should any lady or gentleman be incline? to write on the subject 
their communication will be welcome. It would seem to be a stirring theme, ap- 


pealing as it does to the heart and purse, and enlisting both the god of Love and 
Wealth. In our next number we hope to have an answer for Althea. 


TO FLORA. 


Oh beautiful Flora—thou that in the spring, 
When birds, all golden plumed, are on the wing, 
Walkest at eve, about the odorous plains, 
Opening the flower-cups to the dewy rains, 
That come like gentle friends—when none can see, 
Gliding from off the sky most silently, 

And leaving then pure gifts among the grass, 
And beautiful flowers—thou that on the pass 

Of heated noon, within some quiet dell, 

Where coolness and light shades forever dwell, 
Sittest upon a bank with pleasant flowers 
Heaped all about thee—in the shady bowers, 
Beneath the trees—or nestled in the grass 

With modest looks—or where the stream runs fast 
In Spring-tide wantonness—hung all about 

Its low and bright green bank or peeping out 
From many a mossy stump—on which thy head 
Perhaps is resting—with bright locks outspread, 
Like golden mist about thee—giving breath 

And odors new to them, and strange and sweet ; 
Come hither, where thy west wind wandereth, 
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424 TO FLORA. 


Raising thy beautiful head, 
And leaving thine old pillow and bright bed, 
To greet us with thy flower-ancled feet. 


I. 


Thou who dost come—all loveliness and grace, 
Leaving thy gifts of flowers in every place, 

About the earth—hiding them in the clilts, 

Where are no steps but of the mist that drifts— 
Placing them where no eye their beauty finds, 

Save ofthe wandering, odd-searching winds— 
Dropping them in the vales and leafy dells, 

And round the brink of foliage-covered wells, 
Where the nymphs rove, and dip their ivory feet 
And look at their face shadow—at the heat 

Of May’s warm noon—far down in darksome caves, 
Whence the chill air rolls out in sluggish waves, 
And where they grow most sad, and wan, and white, 
Dying away with longing for the light.— 
Yea—thou who leavest them at every time, 

Going about through every sunny clime, 

With Zephyrus thy spouse—and ever young, 

And beautiful, as these thy flowers that clung 

Upon the rocks—and which our youth have brought, 
Or these that come from odor-haunted dells, 

Where our young maids for their sweet beauty sought— 
Goddess of odorous flowers ! 

With step as soft as summer’s silver showers,— 
Come with thy joyance and enchanting spells. 


Il. 


You to whom maidens sing—and sit and wreathe 
Toeir hair with flowers of every hue, beneath 

Some ancient oak, upon a spring-time eve, — 

Thou to whom shepherds chaunt, the while they weave 
A garland for their mistress—thou whom much, 

Doth old Sylvanus love—while with a touch 

Of quiet tenderness—upon his trees 

Thou bindest sunny flowers, that every breeze 

May send from off the beach and ancient oak, 

A sweeter odor, than the wafted smoke 


< 


i From Araby’s rich altars—thou to whom 
Bi The wild bees sing, amid the scented bloom, 
if Drunken with joy and odorous honey dew 


From richly loaded cups—thou, with whose new 
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And rarest gifts on sacred altars bound, 
Whether they stand upon the darkened ground, 
Beneath the trees—or on the sunny plain,— 

Or the sea shore. When the dim morn-stars wane— 
At sunset or deep noon, by night or day ; 

Lo! thine own altar here beneath the trees, 

Where numberless and pleasant shadows stay— 

And laden with thy gifts, 

While far away a pleasant odor drifts, 

Upon the wings of the light western breeze, 
NEWBURYPORT, 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


‘Line upon line, and precept upon precept ”—there is 
no other method by which those engaged in the cause of 
education can expect success. ‘‘ Persevere ”’ is the cabalistic 
word which must open the treasures of knowledge to the 
people ; enthusiasm and energy are very important, and it 
is delightful to witness the fervor of those who would rush 
forward as on eagles’ wings; but after all, the faithful perse- 
verance that makes constant progress w ill be most certain of 
eventually reaching the goal. In this gradual progress la- 
dies can materially assist. To men be elongs the labor of 
rousing the public mind, by public exertions: they can form 
associations, and found Lyceums, give laws and lectures. 
But in that sanctuary, where first the immortal mind is 
fashiened and impressed with the characters it will probably 
bear through all eternity, woman must preside. It is not 
in the power of man to prevent our maternal influence ; 
but it is in his power essentially to modify and direct the 
manner in which that influence shall be exerted. 

If men will advocate female education, and by their hearty 
approval encourage the ladies to devote theinselves more 
seriously to the improvement of their own minds, we may 
reasonably hope they will soon become capable of directing 
judiciously the minds of the young. This cons summation, 
so devoutly to be wished by all who are zealous for human 
improvement, we are glad to say seems to be a favored plan 
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with those gentlemen who lately assembled, in this city as 
the “‘Teacher’s Convention.” The proceedings of that 
meeting have been so fully detailed that it is quite unneces- 
sary to recapitulate here; nor can we attempt a summary 
or even description of the numerous lectures delivered on 
the occasion. 

We shall occasionally present our readers with those 
facts and sentiments, stated and advocated by the lecturers, 
which we deem most important to our ownsex. The gen- 
tlemen who thus devoted their time and talents, voluntari- 
ly and gratuitously, in the cause of education, are deserving 
of high praise. Not one of the lectures but was listened to 
with deep interest, and not one, but appeared calculated to 
promote important improvements. But there were some 
more particularly demanding attention in our work. Among 
these the lecture of Dr. Warren on Physical Education was 
very striking. We hope the lecture will be published ; 
it should be studied by every woman. His remarks on the 
effects of the present fashionable mode of education as con- 
nected with the health and the personal appearance of young 
ladies deserves particular attention. He states his opinion 
(and the weight and worth of that opinion are well known) 
that the confinement and sedentary habits to which young girls 
are so rigorously subjected, are very injurious to the con- 
stitution—that the disease of the spine, which has of late 
years afflicted to an alarming extent the daughters of the 
rich, particularly in cities where the mental discipline is rig- 
id, and but few opportunities are allowed for unrestrained 
freedom of exercise, almost always owes its origin to the 
restrictions which fashionable education has imposed. He 
disapproves of tight lacing, and the artificial methods of 
moulding the form; but then these extravagances of fash- 
ion, after the full growth of the young lady is attained is 
not so much to be deprecated as the close confinement, and 
still life to which the little girl is subjected. There is no 


. need of this. Delicacy or true refinement does not demand 


it. Amusements and exercises should be provided for girls, 
and they should be encouraged to be gay, and not hear a 
reproof at every burst of childish merriment, and eternally, 


have those awful words dinned in their ears. ‘‘ That is not 


proper for a young lady.”,-—Who would not prefer a romp, 
to a sickly automaton who only moves by rule, and speaks 
by the book? 
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The sitting posture, in which young ladies are made to 
pass so much of their time—in writing, drawing, &c., Dr. 
Warren thinks very injurious. It often causes that unseem- ai; 
ly deformity of shape, where one shoulder is elevated and Piel 
enlarged, and the head inclined forward—a deformity we rar 
often perceive. 

In connexion with this subject, we beg Icave to suggest ey 
one important alteration in the dress of young children ; a 
their robes should be brought up on the shoulders. As the Be ths 
fashion now is the pressure is on the arm, and serves to make iN 


the indenture near the collar bone very large. Look at the lit- vk 
tle miss, with naked bosom, attempting to keep her dress from Be 

alling quite off——-see how she continually raises and throws ae 
forward her shoulders, and you will perceive that if the ac- Ho id 
tion has any power to model the form, its effects must be ce? 
bad. I think, it has an effect, anda serious one. Boys PAA 
are soon relieved from this vain exhibition of their naked- mie 
ness—the weight and pressure of their dress is laid as na- Be i. | 


ture evidently intended it should be, on the shoulders ; and 
we have Dr. Warren’s authority for saying that deformity 
of the shoulders or diseases of the spine are rarely to be met 
with among boys or men. Now this manner of display in i 
the dress of little girls is entirely owing to the absurd vani- fit 
ty of my own sex. Men do not admire or approve the 
fashion, and mothers should remember the responsibility ; 
which rests on them to preserve the health, and proper et 
form of their daughters. The maternal vanity, that sub- nate 
jects her children to the possibility of a deformed shape a 
must be restrained, and comfort and convenience more con- Oe 
sulted than fancy and fashion. At. 

The lecture of James G. Carter contained, among many ra E 
excellent things, some remarks on the philosophy of mind, ; 
and on the process by which only we might hope to gain a | 
certain knowledge of its operations ; and, of course, the “y 
best manner of exercising its powers, and training it to ex- sae 
cellence. He thinks the study ofthe mind must commence shea, 
with its first efforts ; that we must watch the unfolding of See 
the first leaf of the bud, and find by what process it ex- i 
pands—how it comprehends the ideas we attempt to commu- 
nicate, and what impressions give its most decided bias. 
This study of the infant mind must be the task of woman; 
and if ever it is performed, it will be by some sensible patient 
and ingenious mother. 
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Miss Edgeworth, in her practical education, has given 2 
few notes, taken by her mother, containing observations of 
children, and calculated to shew the development of mind. 
This p!an is the one we would recommend to American ladies. 
A volume of such notes, taken by a sensible mother, who 
had superintended her children from their birth till matu- 
rity, or any intermediate stage, would be a valuable accession 
to our knowledge of the art ef educating. Will not moth- 
ers be encouragedto begin. There is the greatest difficulty. 
‘¢ What shall we write ?” they say— little children’s prat- 
tle will be called so foolish.” Never heed such remarks.—- 
The follies, or mistakes rather, of childhood are not like 
those of the worldling—there is nothing ridiculous in the 

former ; and there are lessons of wisdom to be gained from 

many of the actions and words of “little children.” We 
should of them learn to deal sincerely. Lying is said to 
be the vice of childhood—but it is not an original sin. 

Children do not attempt to deceive, till they have been de- 
ceived, nor are they liars till example has made them so. 
The inclination they have to repose on the truth of appear- 
ances is what we term folly ; but that trust is full proof that 
the mind loves truth. The following instance is one that 
incontestibly shows the sincerity of the infant mind, and 
as that is a quality which has been most sadly neglected in 
their education, we dwell on it with more earnestness. Evy- 
ery person who deceives a child, contributes in some degree 
to fill the mind with inventions, which God made upright. 
And yet how many think it a trivial matter to deceive a 
child ? indeed practise deception as their best method of 
management. No wonder they complain of bad children. 
Truth is the foundation of goodness; and your child 
will love truth, if youdo not pervert his feelings, and be- 
tray his confidence in the truth of what he expects from 

ou. 

: A child of twenty months old had suffered much in 
teething, and finally the pliysician was called and lanced 
one of the swollen gums. ‘The child felt, it is presumed, 
immediate relief. Ina short time the symptoms returned’ 
and the doctor was again called.—The moment he appeared, 
the child, who had been in great agony froin the pain and 
inflammation of his gums, and had resisted all attempts of 
his mother to examine his mouth, immediately allowed the 
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doctor to see it, and never by a movement interrupted the 
operation, though there were three or four gums that re- 
quired to be cut. 

This anecdote, as illustrative of the trust of the infant mind 
in its first impressions, needs no comment. It is in-this man- 
ner, by the record of the doings and sayings of children, we 

may arrive at practical results, and learn how the mind and 
heart may be most successfully cultivated. 

The Lecture of Mr. Woodbridgehad more of novelty to 
interest than any one we heard. He wishes to have music 
introduced asa part of primary education in all our schools. 
We hope his remarks will be published in the Journal of 
Education, of which work he has taken charge, and then 
the public can better judge of his plan than from our report. 
Whether it would be useful to have music so generally cul- 
tivated we are not yet prepared to form an opinion ; but 
we think there is no doubt it has been hitherto too little 
regarded. We shall recur tothis subject again : in the mean 
time, we recommend the ‘Journal of Education ”» as a 
work highly deserving public patronage. 


“Bunker-Hitt Monument Association.—At a meeting of the Bunker-Hill 
Monument Association, held at the Hail of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company, on ‘Tuesday ‘the third day of August, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty :-— 

Present—William Prescott, President ; John C. Warren, First Vice Pres. ; William 
Sullivan, Second Vice Pres. pay oammi Baldwin, Edward Everett, W illiam HH. Eliot, 
Benjamin V. French, Thomas J. Goodwin, John Harris, Amos Lawrence. 

It having been suggested, that it would be proper to assure the ladies of New-England, 
who have volunteered to aid in erecling the monument commemorative of the deeds 
done on the seventeenth day of June, 1775, that their example is justly respected, and 
duly honored, and their efforts properly esteemed, the Secretary was directed to publish 
the following yules:— 

Vote pas-ed at the meeting of the Directors held on the 6th day of April, 1830, viz : 

That whatever sum of money may be obtained by the Ladies of New-England, and 
transmitted to the ‘Treasurer of the Bunker Hill-Menument Asse ciation, shall be con- 
sidered sacred, and applied for the sole p urpose of completing the Monument; and that 
no part of said sum shall be appropriated for any other purpose, than for prosecuting 
the work on the Monument. 

Vote passed August 3d, 1830: 

Thatall sums of money which have been, and which shall hereafter be received, 
from the patriotic donations of the Ladies of New-E ngland, towards completing the 
Monument, be forthwith invested in the Massacnusetts “Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, as a separate fund, to be denominated the Lapis’ Funp ; and that the interest 
thereon be added to the principal, until the whole fund can be applied to the object in- 
tended by the donors. True copy. Epvwarp G. Prescott, Sec’y. 


The foregoing will satisfy those who have taken an interest in the Ladies» 
subscription that the sums contributed will be applied discreetly. If any la- 
dy bas obtained subscriptions, not yet remitted to the ‘Treasurer of the Bunk- 
er-Hill Monument, she can forward the same, and suoscriptions and donations 
will still be gratefully received. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


AMERICAN QuvuarRTeRLY EXAMINER 
AND GENERAL Review. ‘There are but few occurrences now-a-days, 
that can excite wonder : strange things have come to pass so often, they have 
become but ordinary occurrences ; but among the inexplicables to us has been 
the extensive circulation of the Bulwer novels, in ou: Republic, without that 
ex position of their infidel characterand vicious tendency which, we thought, 
it behoved the guardians of our literature and public morals to have ex- 
pressed. ‘Thetwo works, named at the head of this article, have now given 
their opinion of Faulkland and Paul Clifford, and we recommend a perusal of 
their criticisms to our fair readers. Many of them have probably read the nov- 
els in question—but we hope, forthe character of our sex, that none have ap- 
proved the sentiments ; and we shall be loth to think there is an American 
lady who will advocate or recommend the books. With the taste of the 
gentlemen it does not comport with our design to interfere; but we rejoice 
that those so competent and skilled to influence opinion are decided in their 
disapprobation of the heartless, hateful, misanthropic and mischievous senti- 
ments which Mr. Bulwer would disseminate. We give one extract from the 
‘* Quarterly,’’—because we would earnestly improve every opportunity of 
impressing on our own sex the importance of cherishing American literature. 
It is the sickly taste for foreign novels particularly English novels, that indu- 
ces most of the extravagances of fashion from which we suffer. 


Before we conclude, there is a subject suggested by the edition of the works before 
us, to which we would call the attention of our readers. It is the unpatriotic and mis- 
chievous resolution which some of our publishers appear to have taken, of reprinting 
and throwing into our market every production, good or bad, creditable or discredita- 
ble, that issues from the book-making laboratories of London. This indiscriminate dif- 
fusion of foreign literature amongst us, ought to be reprobated and discouraged by all 
Americans who have the moral or literary reputation of their country at heart. By the 
multitude of books thus introduced, without any cost of copyright, the efforts of our 
own authors are completely crushed. Talents in abundance exist in the country ; but 
under such circumstances, who can expect them to be exercised? What American 
author, however conscious of his powers, will set down to produce a work requiring in- 
tellectnal exertion, when aware of the mortification that will attend his labours? If he 
be a poet, will he woo the muse on any subject more important than can be compressed 
into a few stanzas, for the corner of some daily or weekly journal, where, no matter 
what may be their excellence, they can acquire for him no profit, and at best but a 
transitory fame? If he be a novelist, a worse fate still awaits him. His work cannot 
appear at all, Its size renders the expense ef its publication too great for himself to 
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risk. As for the booksellers, their aid is out of the question ; they obtain from England, 
for almost nothing, all theJiterature they wish to publish, and quite as much as will sup- 
ply the demand of the market. 

Nor is the suppression Of our literature the only evil of this state of things. Our man- 
ners and morals also suffer. By the reproduction;here of the licentious works that often 
disgrace the British press, and pamper the depraved appetites of the luxurious portion 
of the English people, pollution is brouglit to our doors, depravity and crime are ren- 
dered familiar, if not agreeable to American readers, and literature becomes a curse 
instead of a blessing to the country. 


There are some rich articles in this same number of the Quarterly ; ‘* Dra- 
matic Literature ’’ is very fine—perhaps in our next number we shall have 
room to give an analysis of the article. 


Booxs ror CHILDREN OF THE UNnirEepD Srares.—We have re- 
ceived two little books from the press of A. H. Maltby, New Haven—and 
written, as we surmise, by a lady of that city, which for a child’s library can 
hardly be spoke of too highly. One contains ‘* stories of Arnold, Andre, and 
Champe,’’ the other is a story of that devoted patriot General Israel Putnam, 
The stories are delightfully told, and we hope there is not a little child in the 
United States but will have the pleasure of perusing them. 


Tue New Monruty Review. Vou. I. No. I. We had not 
room last month to speak of this new periodical, which hascome forth, entire- 
ly original—with the exception of extracts from works reviewed—(and this, 
by the way, is the only ground on which an American Magazine ought to ex- 
pect encouragement from Americans) and promises us Reviews of current lit~ 
erature, Tales, Essays, Poetry, §c. §c. 

With the first number, which only has reached us, we were well pleased— 
reserving two exceptions.—We regret the commendation of Miss Sedge- 
wick’s charming book, Clarence, was not more heartily given—and that Paul 
Clifford was not more decidedly condemned. ‘The good sense of the Reviewer 
and his good principles likewise revolted from the ‘* gentlemanly raseal, the 
philosophical accomplished puppy ’’ and the ‘‘ highwayman termed gentle- 
man,”’ which Mr. Bulwer has chosen for his heroes; but the spirit, wit, and ori- 
ginality of the characters and the works in which they figure, fascinates—and so 
we may read the books for pleasure, and, according to the Reviewer—‘* if the 
pleasure derived from reading a book, is sufficient compensation for the price 
of it, the obligation of the author to the reader is atan end.’’ Is itso? Isa 
man of genius and talent under no moral obligation to use the influence which 
nature and circumstances have given him over the minds of others, only to please 
them (their passions and lusts) and profit himself? We trust the Fditor of 
the New-York Monthly Review will not be satisfied that his work shall please 
only—he will strive to make it one which his countrymen may be proud to 
quote for its purity of taste, and its effect in exciting a spirit of literary emu- 
lation, by exhibiting models of excellenciesin thought and sentiment, as well 
as imagination and style. We heartily wish him success. 
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American ANecpores, Original and Select—By an Ameérican—Poston 
—Putnam & Hunt. The second volume of this work-has jast issued from the 
press, and will doubtless be as popular as the preceding one. The ladies re- 
ceive considerable attention —a goodly number of female names figuring among 
the distingues ofthe volume. Among such a number of anecdotes it is not 
strange some should be exceptionable—but we think the work will often be 
found useful as a repository of important incident, and amusing it certainly 
must be to all who are fond of the bagatelles of literature. 


A Narurau Hisrory or Insects. Illustrated with anecdotes and 
numerous engravings. Designed for youth. Boston, published by Carter and 
Hendee, 1830.—We have here a very useful as well as entertaining book, 
which will be a Very valuable acquisition to children’s Libraries, Sabbath 
Schools, §c. It appears to have been carefully prepared, and the insects 
delineated are those whose habits we need most to study. The silk-worm 
has a prominent place. We quote a few tines, not as containing new informa~ 
tion, but merely to assist in keeping the interesting and useful insect before the 
public. The silk~worm deserves the patronage of the ladies: we are deter- 
mined it shall have the influence of the Ladies’ Magazine. 


“ The silk worm is particularly worthy of regard, for it ranks first among the insects 
who are eminently serviceable tomankind. It has greater interest to us, from the cir- 
cumstance that it is beginning to be widely introduced into our country ; and it seems 
to be no longer questioned that its cultivation, properly conducted, may yield a fair 
profit, in return for the time and labor bestowed. We may add _ that the labor is light 
and easy, and healthy, well suited to the female and younger classes, while it would be 
a recreation to the aged and feeble. The mulberry, which is their proper food, may be 
eultivated on very indifferent soil, and thus waste lands might be made to yield a profit- 
able crop. We submit the consideration of the subject to our young readers, and 
hope that they will provide themselves with a few hundred eggs, and make the exper- 
iment of rearing the silk worm. We can assure them that it will yield them much 
pleasure. A few moments attention each day, for six or seven weeks will be sufficient 
to accomplish this. ‘Those accustomed to rearing silk worms, attend to fifty thousand 


without difficulty.” 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Cabinet History of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh, Sir Walter Scott, and Thomas Moore. [hiladelphia. Carey and 
Lea. 

History of the Life and Missions of the Apostle Paul, By Alden Bradford. 
Boston, Gray and Bowen. 

The Age of Print, a poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge, 26th August, by Grenville Mellen: Boston, Carter and Hendee. 

The Child’s Guide, comprising familiar Lessons designed to aid in correct 
reading, spelling, defining, thinking, and acting. Brookfield, Mass. E. and G. 
Merriam. 
English at Home. A Novel in 2 volumes. New York, J, § J. [arpers, 


